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editorial 


Christian responsibility in economic life 


What is the responsibility of the Christian Church for economic life? What, for Christians, are the ends 
which an economic system should serve? On what basis should a Christian make his personal decisions 
about economic affairs: how he earns his money and how he spends it; the conditions of his work; whether 
he joins a union? How can the Church help men realize that those who hold “economic power are responsible 
for its exercise to God and to the people whose welfare is affected by it.”* 

To help enswer these and other questions, the Program Commission of the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA invited thirty leaders to take part in a Consultation on Economic Life. The chairman was Dr. Ray 
Gibbons, director of the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches. Resource leaders 
were Dr. Cameron P. Hall, director, and Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, study consultant of the Department of 
Economic Life of the National Council of Churches; Dr. Harry W. Laidler, executive of the League for 
Industrial Democracy: and Dr. Adolph Lowe, professor of economics, New School for Social Research. There 
was general agreement among members of the Consultation that: 


PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMENT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. Prior 
to World War I, America was a debtor nation. Two world wars, which destroyed much of the wealth of 
Europe, stimulated America to multiply her productive capacity many times. Today, Americans constitute 
only seven per cent of the world’s population yet they produce fifty per cent of its wealth. The article-book 
review, in this issue, of Frederick Lewis Allen’s The Big Change outlines the transformation that has taken 
place in the American economy. 


TASKS AHEAD FOR THE AMERICAN ECONOMY include: The maintenance of full employment which is still based 
on an annual expenditure of fifty billion dollars for military defense; the construction of housing for the 
one-third to one-half of the citizens who are ill-housed; continuation of the movement toward equitable 
distribution of income; the regional development of power systems, soil conservation and flood control in other 
areas: the development of democratic controls for industry which now is controlled by relatively few persons. 


WE ARE WELL-TO-DO, BUT WHAT SORT OF PERSONS ARE WE BECOMING? Never before in history have so many 
people been so prosperous, but despite this prosperity, a sense of uneasiness prevails. Why? The depth of 
human personality has not increased. The average man today may be more shallow than his forefathers. Are 
we in danger of becoming like the functional personalities described by Aldous Huxley in Brave New World, 
where a benevolent government determines the desires of the people and then fulfills them before the citi- 
zens are aware of their own wants? | 


THE WEALTH OF THE U.S.A. IS IN GREAT CONTRAST TO THAT OF THE REST OF THE WORLD. The majority of 
the two billion inhabitants of the earth live under appalling conditions. They suffer from diseases which are 
practically unknown in the West; they are never free from pangs of hunger; their short lives are filled with 
toil, unaided by labor-saving tools. Each U.S. citizen appears very wealthy to persons in underdeveloped na- 


tions. The thirty billion dollars we have given for aid to other countries represents far less than one per cent of 


“First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948. Continued on next page 
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Christian responsibility in economic life 


continued 


our national income. While the U.S.A. is not dependent on foreign trade for its economic life, it must find a 
way to live with integrity with its neighbors. James Calderwood and Laurence De Rycke suggest the direc- 


tion for that way in “World Economic Interdependence.” 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO ECONOMIC PROBLEMS? Karl Marx and his followers placed too great 
importance on the economic side of life. Contemporary Christianity sometimes ignores economic life in its 
concern with “higher” spiritual values. Historical Christianity has recognized that man is both a physical 
and a spiritual being. who is responsible to God for all aspects of his life. Five thousand people came to the 
mountain to see Jesus: when they became hungry, after this great spiritual experience. He. thought it im- 
portant to see that they were fed. The service of worship in this issue, prepared by Winnifred Wygal. affirms 
the unity of man’s physical and spiritual nature. 

The Christian movement is now in a transition period when it is rethinking its approach to economic 
problems. The World Council of Churches when it meets in Evanston in August, 1954, will have one of its 
six sections devoted to a consideration of the economic and political aspects of the “responsible society.” 
The National Council of Churches is now engaged in a six-year study of the ethics of economic life. Three 
hooks growing out of this study are reviewed in the book section. 

When Christians recognize that they are responsible to God for the use they make of 
economic power, these are among the problems they face today: 


To secure economic justice for all persons on the earth and yet maintain freedom. 


How can we avoid the inequities of a laissez faire economy and the rigidity of an authori- 
tarian planned economy? 

To develop a dynamic economy which is also stable. The business cycle of “boom and bust” is too de- 
structive of human values. When private initiative cannot maintain full employment. the government must 
step in with public works, the construction of much-needed housing. and an equitable tax policy. 

To lift the burden of poverty in the U.S.A. and in the world. Poverty has been reduced in the U.S.A. but 
it is still acute among the aged. migrants, and other groups. 

To distribute power more equitably. The strife between management and labor today is due as much 
to the maldistribution of power as of income. Workers want to exercise their rightful share in the control 
of industry. Management sees itself as a traffic policeman mediating the claims of employees, the government, 
the stockholders, the consumers, and the community. Labor sees an element of paternalism in this trusteeship. 


To understand the real incentives for work. The profit motive is less determinative than has been thought. 
Other incentives, as A. Dudley Ward points out in “Christian Values and Economic Life.” are a voice in the 
management, pleasant surroundings and congenial fellow-workers. 

WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN GROUPS FOR ECONOMIC LIFE? The first responsibility 
is to help students see the place of economic life in the realm of God, to clarify our theological understanding 
of the nature of man and the Christian ethic for our common economic life. A second responsibility is to help 
students understand the dynamics of our economy. How does it work? How does our economy affect that of 
other nations? Students who meet children from underpriviledged homes in a community service program 
should be helped to understand why the heritage of these children is so meagre. Students-in-industry projects, 
and industrial tours. provide opportunities for personal conversations with workers. A third responsibility is 
to understand the ethical implications of the current economic experience of students. What is the effect of 
student labor on wage scales in the community? How responsibly do students use their money? A fourth 
responsibility is to examine the ethical assumptions of the vocations students plan to enter. What are the sim- 
ilarities and contrasts between the assumptions of the School of Business and those of the Hebrew Christian 


faith? —Fern Babcock 
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worship 


service 


“Give us this day our daily bread” 


Catt TO Worsuip: O God, who in the sacrament of bread 
and wine hast left us a memorial of thy cross and passion, 
grant us so to venerate the sacred mysteries of the body 
and blood that we may ever perceive within ourselves the 
fruits of thy redemption; who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. one God forever and ever. 
Amen.’ 


HyMN: Come Thou Almighty King 


READINGS: And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit. returned 
from the Jordan, and was led by the Spirit for forty days 
in the wilderness, tempted by the devil. And he ate nothing 
in those days. and when they were ended he was hungry. 


The devil said to him, “If you are the Son of God, com- 


mand this stone to become bread.” And Jesus answered 
him, “It is written, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone’.”” 
Pray then like this: “Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread: and forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors.’ “Therefore I tell you, do not be anxious 
about your life. what you shall eat or what you shall drink. 
nor about your body. what you shall put on. Is not life 
more than food and the body more than clothing? Look at 
the birds of the air: they neither sow nor reap nor gather 
into barns, and yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are 
ye not of more value than they? And which of you by being 
anxious can add one cubit to his span of life? And why 
are you anxious about clothing? Consider the lilies of the 
field. how they grow; they neither toil nor spin; yet I tell 
you even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. But if God so clothes the grass of the field. 
which today is alive and tomorrow is thrown into ihe 
oven, will he not much more clothe you, O men of little 
faith? Therefore do not be anxious, saying ‘What shall 
we eat?’ or ‘What shall we drink?’ or ‘What shall we 
wear?’ For the Gentiles seek all these things; and your 
heavenly Father knows you need them all. But seek first 
his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be yours as well.”' And he went to see them: and 
because he was of the same trade he stayed with them. and 
they worked, for by trade they were tentmakers.’ “What- 
ever house you enter, first say, ‘Peace be to this house!’ 
And if a son of peace is there, your peace shall rest upon 
him: but if not, it shall return to you. And remain in the 
same house, eating and drinking what they provide, for the 
laborer deserves his wages.” 


Hymn: The Voice of God Is Calling 


MepitaTion: Jesus said, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” meaning that life is whole: body, mind and spirit.” 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” At the center of the 
prayer taught to us by Jesus is evidence that God has 
united man, body and spirit: and that all men must have 
bread. This challenge to practical concern for oneself and 
for all people in justice and brotherhood is a part of the 
divine command. 


Yet too often we misread the injunction to faith, quoted 
above from Matthew, to mean that it is materialistic to 
think of food, clothing. shelter, work and economic condi- 
tions for ourselves and for others. But Jesus seems to be 
saying to us: This is one world. This is God’s world. In 
his providence there is enough for all. unless in greed and 
selfishness we think only of our own welfare; unless our 
grasping natures lose contact in faith with the giver of all 
things earthy and spiritual. We come to see bread in per- 
spective with faith. Food and work and wages become 
preoccupation with material matters only when we use our 
own money selfishly or when we use others as means to 
our own physical satisfaction. Work is noble. It is a part 
of God’s vocation for us and for all men. Food and raiment 
and strong bodies are a part of the divine plan. Related to 
God’s will of abundant life for all people, economics and 
economic justice become instruments in God’s hand for a 
world of peace and brotherhood. Let us give thanks that 
life may be seen as a whole unit in practical daily needs. 


Prayer: Let Us Pray. God of all nations we bring to thee 
America’s abundance and we see it in contrast to the want 
and economic pressures in country after country across the 
world. Teach us humility. Save us from any shred of supe- 
riority. Help us not to feel pride over America’s standard 
of living but rather to relate ourselves, really and in theory, 
to a world where all men must have bread; and to God’s 
Kingdom where daily bread is promised by Jesus Christ 
and related to the wholeness of life for all men everywhere. 
In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Hymn: Thy Kingdom Come O God 


BENEDICTION: Blessed God, we have looked into the worn 
faces of men, into the eyes of those who love us, and now 
we look for the face of the Son of Man that we may rest. 
We have seen an end of all perfection; show to us now the 
glory of the cross, where failure becomes victory, and the 
bitterness of sin dissolves in tears of penitence. Call us 
from all that distracts: gather us into the quiet of thy love: 
meet with us. O Father. for we seek thy face. Amen.’ 


This service was prepared by Winnifred Wygal, author and lecturer. Resources used were: 
(1) “The Kingdom, the Power and the Glory”; (2) Luke 4:1-4; (3) Matthew 6:9-11; (4) Mat- 
thew 6:25-33; (5) Acts 18:2-3; (6) Luke 10:5-7; (7) Prayer 247, “The Student Prayerbook.” 
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The presidential election of 1952 awakened many of us 
to the realization that a tremendous change had _ taken 


place in the economic status of a large segment of Amer- 
icas population. That keen observer Arthur M. Schles- 
inger. Jr., has said that a chief reason for the defeat of the 
Democrats was “the years of prosperity and full employ- 
ment. with the fantastic increase in personal savings which 
gave millions of people new economic and social status 
and enabled them to become ‘respectable.’ As part of the 
process they moved out of the cities into the suburbs, 
hought automobiles and became Republicans.” 


The “middle” third 


In THE BIG CHANGE Frederick Lewis Allen confirms that 
statement with statistics from the Joint Committee on 
‘Economic Report of the U.S. Congress. showing that by 
1945 a third of America’s families were living on incomes 
of $3.000 to $5,000. Says Mr. Allen: “These figures mean 
that millions of families in our industrial cities and towns 
and on the farms have been lifted from poverty or near 
poverty to a status where they can enjoy what has been 
traditionally considered a middle-class way of life.” What 
a middle-class life entails is entertainingly described in 
his analysis of the “all-American” standard of living and 
culture. expense-account society, and the cult of informality 
in clothes, manners and amusement. 


EXCERPTS AND A REVIEW of 
The Big Change. America transforms itself: 1900-1950. 
By Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper and Brothers, 1952. $3.50. 


“If a neatly adjusted time machine could take you back to the 
Main Street of an American town in 1900, to look about you 
with your present-day eyes, your first exclamation would 
probably be, “But look at all those horses! For in 1900 there 
were registered only 13,824 automobiles as compared with 
44 million in 1950... . But horses were everywhere, pulling 
surreys, democrats, buggies, cabs, delivery wagons of every 
sort on Main Street, and pulling harvesters on the tractorless 
farms out in the countryside... .” 


1900 1950: 


New look in corporations 


This author is also interested in the new look in Ameri- 
can corporations: the corporation executive who is a col- 
lege graduate, well versed in the technical aspects of his 
industry and a master hand at working with people: the 
team concept of management which has supplanted the 
“one man show’ with today’s corporation president as the 
captain of the team, responsible for keeping many experts 
at work in a harmonious balance. Unique with American 
industry is the constant exchange of ideas that goes on, 
even among competitors, through trade journals and con- 
ventions. Also unique is the leadership of businessmen in 
private organizations which are concerned with some 
aspect of the common good. 

As a basis for his conclusions about life today, Mr. 
Allen takes a look at our social customs and institutions 
at the turn of the century. Wall Street was in the saddle. 
In 1895 when the federal government saw its gold reserve 
slipping away and the value of its currency in danger, it 
turned to the strongest private banker in the country. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, for a loan with which to buy more 
gold. Twelve years later when a bank panic hit New York 
it was Morgan who brought the bank presidents together, 
forcing them to make loans to aid the weakened banks 
over the crisis. 


In the business world of that time most businessmen 
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*) ou would be struck by the lack, or shortage of things which 
today you regard as commonplace necessities . . . no electric 
refrigerators, washing machines and deep-freeze units . .. no 
fresh fruit and vegetables from autumn to spring . few 
houses with running water, bathtubs and water closets ... few 
telephones, no radio, no television, only crude motion pictures 

. no tennis or golf or badminton or basketball, no public 
library and no Y.M.C.A. No Boy Scout organization, no 4-H 
organization, no school band, orchestra or glee club... .” 


“Of all the contrasts between American life in 1900 and half 
a century or more later, perhaps the greatest is the distance 
between rich and poor—in income, the way of living, and 
status in the community. . . . During the year 1900, Andrew 
Carnegie’s personal income was well over 23 million dollars— 
with no income taxes to ae 

“At the time that Carnegie was enjoying this princely income, 
tax free, the average annual wage of all American workers 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of four or five hundred 
dollars. ...To translate these figures into terms of 1950 one 
must make ellowances for the dwindling value of the dollar. 
The 1900 dollar bought three times as much as the 1950 one. 


believed in the theory of competition. But in practice they 
searched for ways in which to prevent it, so that rival 
companies in an industry might simultaneously increase 
prices and enlarge profits. Pools and trusts were estab- 
lished. Then came an epidemic of holding companies 
through which a few men were able to control some of the 
nations most important enterprises. President Hadley of 
Yale warned that if some way could not be found to regu- 
late such trusts there would be “an emperor in Washing- 
ton within 25 years.” 

This great power turned its attention to Washington. Big 
corporations advanced their interests through sizeable 
campaign contributions to both parties. and through sub- 
sidies or bribes to legislators and even to judges. 


Beginning of the “big change” 

Incensed at this state of affairs President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1902 brought suit through his Attorney Gen- 
eral for dissolution of the Northern Securities Company. 
a holding company of Morgan and Harriman interests for 
joint control of certain railroads. One newspaper hailed 
the act as the “subjugation of Wall Street.” 

Thus began the revolt of the American conscience, “a 
general movement of very diverse people working for dif- 
ferent specific ends.” Some sought more direct popular 
government; others campaigned for municipal reform, fol- 
lowing Lincoln Steffens’s expose of municipal corruption. 
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merica changes 


Translate the wages of 1900 into these terms, and we find that 
the average 1900 wage, in terms of what it would buy in 1950, 
was $1200 to $1500... . But if we multiply the worker's wage, 
we should likewise multiply Andrew Carnegie’s. And we find 
that in terms of 1950 purchasing power his income came to 


ss 


more than 60 millions, tax free in 1900... . 


“The average working day was in the neighborhood of 10 


hours, 6 days a week; total 60 hours a week... . 


“Among boys between the ages of ten and fifteen, 26 percent 
were gainfully employed; among girls in the same age group, 
10 percent were...” 

“The standards of safety were curiously low. ...In the year 
199] one of every 399 railroad employees was killed, and one 
of every 26 was injured... .” 

“To read the reports of qualified observers of poverty at its 
worst in the big city slums and the grim industrial towns at 
the beginning of the century is to hear variation after variation 
upon the theme of human misery, in which the same words 
occur monotonously again and again: wretchedness, over- 
crowding, filth, hunger, malnutrition, insecurity, want.” 


Still others advocated the passage of workmen's compen- 
sation laws and factory sanitation regulations, to release 
workers from the sweatshop evil. Thus was born the con- 
viction that the nation and its citizens must be concerned 
for the interests of all, not for a privileged few. 

By 1915 the revolt was over. But it left its mark on the 
American way of looking at public problems, particularly 
those of a political and economic nature. This new idea was 
that when the ship of state misbehaves it need not be 
scrapped but can be repaired in a series of adjustments 
and improvements. The ship’s crew must forever be alert. 
always inspecting the machinery and always keeping it in 
working order. Mr. Allen believes that the successful opera- 
tion of this principle in the years after the Great Depression 
made a revolution unnecessary. 

Two other events which profoundly influenced the life 
of the nation were the advent of mass production and, 
the Great Depression. Henry Ford is given credit for 
sharply demonstrating a great principle of modern indus- 
trialism: the dynamic logic of mass production. The heart 
of this principle is the idea that the more goods produced 
the lower the cost of production: as more people become 
prosperous, the more goods they can buy; thus lavish and 
economical production is made possible. To quote Mr. 
Allen: “A nation of men and women secure against ex- 
ploitation and acute poverty is a nation of delighted 


Continued on next page 


america transforms 
herself 


continued 


buyers of goods, to everybody's profit: . it pays better 
to produce the same sort of food. clothing and equipment 
for people of all income levels, than to produce luxury 


goods for a few; .. . therefore one can make more money 
by lowering class barriers. Thus is Marxism confounded 
not by dogma but by the logic of advanced industrialism 
itself; or, to put it another way, by capitalism turned to 


democratic ends.” 


New economic responsibilities for government 

The Great Depression, says Mr. Allen, forced on us the 
realization that government has two major responsibilities. 
One is the responsibility for seeing that people in an 
economic jam are aided—if not by relatives or friends, 
or by local or state relief, then by federal relief. And the 
other responsibility of government is to make certain that 
the economic system as a whole does not break down. 

Therefore the government maintains control powers over 
the national economy as a whole, and in a time of emer- 
gency like that which followed the onset of the Korean 
War, these powers are extended. But it does not try to run 
the individual businesses of its people, for most businesses 
are better run when they remain in private hands. Neither 
does the federal government take over the power of our 
state and local governments: instead, it subsidizes them to 
do many things they cannot do well without such aid. 

There are many people who would like to curb federal 
power and there are others who would like the government 
to assume new power, but the vast majority of American 
people agree that the government should continue to ac- 
cept an over-all responsibility for the satisfactory operation 
of the national economy, leaving private business in private 


hands. 


Movement past socialism 

Mr. Allen’s conclusion is that the United States is not 
evolving toward socialism but has passed socialism. He be- 
lieves that the vast majority of Americans believes sub- 
consciously that this is so. But in our conscious thought 
many of us still think that our nation is moving inevitably 
toward socialism. Much that is said and written in the 
U.S.A. today infers that Russia is a radical nation and that 
America is conservative and opposed to all forms of change. 
This notion is a stultifying factor in American life, eating 
away at our bold confidence in ourselves and our destiny. 
Says Mr. Allen for our encouragement, “We would do well 
to think of our accomplishment thus far as but the preface 
to what we may accomplish in the second half of the cen- 
tury if we continue to invent, improve and change—and 


can keep a good heart.” 


By FRANCES S. SMITH, member of the special staff for 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 


hristian 
values 
and 


economic 
life 


BRECENTLY IN A DISCUSSION GROUP someone asked, “Can 
any of you think of a part of life today which does not 


have an economic aspect?” The only reply was. “The air 
we breathe.” But this was not accepted as a conclusive 
answer. Air has become the important accessory to highly 
complex, expensive equipment for heating. refrigeration 
and air-conditioning. Someone from the far west remarked, 
“In our state we couldn't live without commercial aids to 
breathing.” Thus economic life has become almost synony- 
mous with life itself. 

In the study series The Ethics and Economics of Soci- 
ety, (being published in six volumes by Harper and Broth- 
ers for the National Council of Churches) there is agree- 
ment among economists, social scientists. laymen, and 
theologians that the overarching goal of economic life is 
the ideal of love—love of God and neighbor. In addition, 
eleven subordinate goals of great importance are elabo- 


rated. 


1'In the fifth volume of the series, CHRISTIAN VALUES AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE, to be published in the late Spring of 1954, 
Howard R. Bowen, the economic consultant of the Study, discusses 
these goals in detail. 
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eleven goals of economic life 


@ SURVIVAL AND PHYSICAL WELL-BEING. This goal is 
achieved through productive economic activity. In modern 
America we have developed a productive capacity which 
surpasses the highest expectations of humanity. This has 
been possible through the efhicient organization and use of 
our abundant resources. We now view economic progress 
as a goal in itself. While achieving the world’s highest 
standard of living, we have given increasing importance to 
the realization of safe, congenial working conditions and 
increased leisure time. 


e FELLOWSHIP. In a survey conducted in connection with 
the study of “Christian Ethics and Economic Life” the 
majority of people said that “good human relations is the 
one single factor about work life upon which we place the 
highest value.” 


e sTATUS. Recent studies indicate fairly conclusively that 
the desire for a position of dignity and self-respect is a 
driving urge in modern economic life. 


e ENLIGHTENMENT. The opportunity to learn through in- 
tellectual and experimental activities is becoming increas- 
ingly important. Unprecedented quantities of energy, time 
and money are spent on study, research and education. 


@ AESTHETIC ENJOYMENT. Much economic activity nowa- 
days provides the means and the opportunity to enjoy the 
aesthetic values in art, nature, ritual and personal relations. 
While we may not be engaging in the same pursuits as our 
forefathers, the search for a distinctive contemporary motif 
in aesthetics is a significant factor in modern life. 


@ CREATIVE ACTIVITY. This should be possible for everyone 
who wishes to express himself in work—intellectual, aes- 
thetic, political—and in social activities. Increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the achievement of the conditions in 
which this goal can be pursued. Christianity holds that it 
is the responsibility of each person, physically and mentally 
able. to engage in productive activity. 


@ NEW EXPERIENCES. It is probably true that one of the 
best and yet one of the most distressing things about mod- 
ern society is the constant search for the thrill, for the 
new model, for something different. While some tempering 
of this urge is necessary, we agree generally that for most 
people the opportunity to solve old problems and conquer 
new worlds is essential if life is to have significance. 


e secuRITY. Most people want to live in an orderly, peace- 
ful society which offers the opportunity to earn a fair and 
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steady income and to provide for old age. Private and 
public plans for realization of these goals are a funda- 
mental part of present-day American economic life. 


e FREEDOM. This is one of the most highly prized values 
in America. In economic terms it means the opportunity to 
pursue non-harmful economic activity without undue re- 
straint. Christianity emphasizes that the individual should 
be free to make choices, some of which will be good and 
others bad, accepting the responsibility for the conse- 


quences of these decisions. 


e justice. This is a corollary of the law of love, implying 
that all men should enjoy equal opportunities regardless of 
race, creed, or color. It also places upon the present genera- 
tion the imperative to protect the interests of future genera- 
tions, so far as it is possible. 


@ INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY. The chief end of the preceding 
goals is to produce wholesome, individual personalities. It 
is painfully true that the achievement of a high standard of 
living, positions of honor in society, influence over other 
people will not necessarily produce satisfaction with life 
or a sense of personal well-being. 


relation to the Christian faith 


For Christianity the answer is found in relating all these 
goals of economic life, which are in fact the gd&uls of life, 
to the highest power: God in Jesus Christ; to the loftiest 
principle for living: the law of love; to the greatest aim: 
the service of our fellowmen. 

The main derivative of this short summary is that the 
relationship between America’s economic goals and the 
Christian faith has two vital aspects. First, Christianity 
stands in judgment upon the pursuit of material wealth, 
power, achievement as the ultimate end of economic activ- 
ity, while at the same time recognizing the validity and 
necessity of the full and creative use of the. material re- 
sources and power of God’s world. Second, Christianity 
offers the motivation, the clarification of vision, the activa- 
tion of a sensitized conscience which will enable the indi- 
vidual to work with others toward the realization of the 
Kingdom of God in society. 


By A. DUDLEY WARD, Director of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of The Methodist Church, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. Formerly, director for the 
three-year study of Christian Ethics and Economic Life, 
conducted by the National Council of Churches. 


? 


Throughout our national history there have been people 
who believed that the USA had reached the limits of its 
productive capacity, that it was nonsense to talk of still 
higher incomes and employment for sixty-million people. 
Some say that economic miracles can happen only in war- 
time emergencies. But other voices are saying that the same 
genius, effort. ingenuity and planning can be enlisted in 
peacetime efforts; that many untapped markets for our 
products can be found both at home and abroad; that 
many of our natural resources await exploration and devel- 
opment. To accomplish this will require even more imagi- 
nation and application than we demonstrated in times of 
war. Readjustments will have to be made, both in our atti- 
tudes and in our methods; but readjustment need not 
bring disaster. 


Re-examining our attitudes 

Many people tend to take strong positions on economic 
principles, accepting half-truths and stereotypes and mak- 
ing idols of such concepts as “free enterprise,” the “wel- 
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fare state,” “socialism,” or “capitalism.”' We are all guilty 
of doing this, when we see only the truth in our own posi- 
tion and none of the falsity. We may, for example, accept 
as true Adam Smith's discovery that the most efficient, pro- 
ductive. and just means of distributing economic resources 
is through the free price system, and we may believe that 
this system serves the needs of producers and consumers 
far better than the controlled, centralized systems of totali- 
tarian countries. At the same time. we should be able io 
see that certain needs cannot be satisfied through out pres- 
ent price mechanism. “Public sanitation, police and fire 
protection. education and defense are familiar wants of 


our economic system 


Management, labor, the government and consumers—together they carry the economic load. 


@N A WEST-BOUND TRAIN last December I overheard sev- 
eral passengers speaking French. One was a six-year-old 
child, arrived that morning from France and now on her 
way with her aunt to a new home in Ohio. And that 
elderly French couple across the aisle—I wondered what 
was going through their minds. Perhaps they were amazed 
that in this country they could travel hundreds of miles 
without crossing a frontier or meeting a customs officer. 

The presence of these newcomers from abroad made me 
wonder anew about the vast resources of America. Is it 
conceivable that our national economy can still expand. 
and that we have not yet reached the limits of our pros- 


perity ? 
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the whole community which must be purchased by the 
whole community and not by individual consumers in the 
marketplace. 

The same pamphlet points out that worshipers of the wel- 
fare state are as prone to accept half-truths as are the pro- 
ponents of free enterprise. “The enthusiast for the welfare 
state is sometimes more confident about the ability of a 
bureau of planners to plan just how many strawberries 


everybody should have. than is actually possible.” 


1“Christian Faith and the American Economy.” Social Action, 
December, 1951. 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 25c. 
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The role of government 

Many of us now reject both of these extreme positions. 
Today the question is not whether the government shall 
play an important part in shaping our economic future, 
hut the direction in which government policies shall move. 
\ Joint Committee of Congress has been holding hearings 
on the President’s Economic Report. The emphasis in the 
report seems to be on finding methods of increasing pro- 
duction and of modifying the tax system in a way that will 
release money for investment in new productive ventures. 
A case for modifying taxes along these lines is clearly 
stated in Taxes, National Security and Economic Growth. 

A different point of view is being expressed by leaders 
of organized labor and consumer groups as well as some 
economists who have appeared before the Joint Committee. 
These people feel that the greatest tax relief must be in the 
personal income taxes of low and middle income groups 
so that purchasing power might be maintained. Industry 
must have a market for its products, and these proponents 
claim that new investment and new productive ventures will 
not materialize unless manufacturers see a strong con- 
sumer demand for the goods they produce. 

Gene Boyo, writing in the New York Times (January 4, 
1954) under the headline “Retailing Sets Mark But Is 
Tapering Off” expresses this theory: “The rate of produc- 
tion, generally regarded heretofore as determining this 
nation’s prosperity, is being used less as an indication of 
the state of the economy. A newer school of thought holds 
that the rate of consumption is a greater factor in measur- 
ing the future economic well-being of the country. In other 
words, when commodities are sold over the retail counter 
the result is reflected all the way back to the primary mar- 
kets—the factories and the farms.” 

Numerous question marks arise as we await the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. How will these recommendations be translated into 
legislation? Will the government rely chiefly on the so- 
called indirect controls—taxation, regulation of interest 
rates, credit controls and the like—to keep the economy 
stable? How far will the government venture in extending 
certain socially desirable programs to meet needs which 
have not been fully met by private enterprise alone: con- 
struction of low-rent public housing units, financial aid in 
the construction of schools, development of multiple pur- 
pose river valley projects, as well as more commonly ac- 
cepted public works like the building of roads. 


Achievements in 1953 

These are but a few of the questions to be raised, a few 
of the policy decisions to be reached. It will be difficult in 
1954 to meet and beat the records made in 1953, when 
the volume of goods and services produced in the USA 
exceeded those of any previous year. An average of 61.- 


-**Taxes, National Security and Economic Growth,” a statement 
by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Free. 
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900,000 people was employed in 1953 and unemployment 
was lower than at any time except during World War II. 
Personal income reached $284,000,000,000 which was 5 
per cent above 1952. Disposable personal income (after 
taxes and non-tax liabilities to the government) was the 
largest in history. Foreign trade reached a new high mark, 
and this included an increase in imports of goods as well 


as in our exports of military aid. 

On the darker side, 1953 saw the farmers caught in a 
drought, and faced by rising costs, falling prices, and 
huge surpluses. Labor leaders, fearful of rising unemploy- 
ment, were seeking a guaranteed annual wage. Steel pro- 
duction, which established a new world record for a single 
year, began to taper off late in 1953. 

‘Our achievements as a nation in 1953° are an index to 
the nature of the task that now confronts all of us. Perhaps 
we shall not break national records in 1954. But there are 
other years ahead in which we can conceivably surpass the 
“miracles” we have already known. 


Pressures of the future 

Charles Allen Thomas (New York Times, March 15, 
1953) writes of unfulfilled promises in our natural re- 
sources in his article, “Still a ‘Have’ Nation.” He points 
out the possibility that many resources still await discov- 
ery; that a large undertaking of conservation could prevent 
waste of scarce resources; that science may still develop 
satisfactory new substitutes for scarce materials, as plastic 
has replaced many metals and new fibers have been repro- 
duced. These are things we understand, for we have become 
accustomed to inventions of new products. And dimly per- 
ceived now are the fantastic possibilities of future peace- 
time use of atomic energy. 

These are the hopes, dreams, and possibilities for a na- 
tion of free people working through the democratic proc- 
esses of government. We are free to earn, free to spend. 
free to invent and to try out new ideas, free to make 
choices. We are free to participate in the selection of our 
public officials, or free to refrain from voting. 

However, we cannot remain free without accepting cer- 
tain responsibilities for the larger community. In our eco~ 
nomic lives we are involved in the lives of others in our 
nation and in the world. Just as we may share in the gen- 


eral prosperity of a year like 1953, so we will surely be 
affected by any serious reversal of the trend. What is felt 


on the farms soon is felt in the factories, and vice versa. 
An economic shock occurring in Detroit or Toledo is cer- 
tain to register on the delicate “seismographs” of New 
York or Denver, Paris or New Delhi. 


3 New York Times, January 4, 1954, Economic section. 


By DR. CLARA A. HARDIN, Chairman of the Committee 
on Effective Citizenship of the National Student Council 
of the YMCA and YWCA; member of the Public 
Affairs Committee of the National Board of the YWCA. 
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Why productivity is low in underdeveloped areas 

Low human productivity. The low output of the 
worker is not due to lack of effort. Men, women and chil- 
dren labor in the fields from sun-up to sun-down. Their 
output is low because they are subject to debilitating 
disease and to malnutrition, and because they do not 
know how to utilize natural resources. 

Lack of capital equipment. Millions of the world’s 
farmers have only the most primitive of instruments: 
wooden plows pulled by water buffaloes or human beings: 
they use wooden spades and sickles, and even wooden 
sticks for digging. 

Economic environment. One of the ironies of econ- 
omics is that societies which have a high income level 
find it relatively easy to save and accumulate capital and 
thus become even more productive, whereas societies with 
a low income level cannot save adequately and are trapped 
in a vicious circle of low production, low saving and 
inadequate capital. 

Social environment. The existing class structure is often 
semi-feudal in nature: life is centered in the family, the 
village. the tribe: “economic development” might well in- 
volve the destruction of these traditional forms of social 
organization. 

A great need in underdeveloped countries is for more 
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. the number of persons living in areas that should be 


The majority of the peoples of the world live| ond 
appalling. Most people in Asia, Africa, and L4 Ame. 
services which civilized men regard as normal, are 
items as food, clothing and shelter. 

In the regions where these conditions pr 
is limited or non-existent. The people are p 
cannot produce more because they lack the t 
existing economic and social environment js 


world economic in 


Industrialized and underdeveloped areas need each other+chnic 


education. Lacking schools, teachers and libraries, super- 
stition and ignorance are prevalent. 

Most underdeveloped countries have a very high birth 
rate and a very high death rate. An early result of technical 
progress is usually a drastic fall in the death rate while a 
rapid increase in the population takes place. Unless steps 
are taken to lower the birth rate, presumably by the dis- 
semination of birth control information, the fateful race 
between rising population and production may be lost. 

Political environment. When the mass of the people 
is illiterate, the government tends to be in the hands of a 
small group of professional politicians, military men, or 
landowners. The absence of a firm base for democratic 
institutions creates an unstable situation which among 
other things discourages foreign investment. 


The scope of the problem 

Which are the underdeveloped areas? How many people 
live in them? What is the extent of the gap between their 
status and that of the citizens of more advanced countries? 
This information is necessary as a guide to any remedial 
program. The population of the world in 1950 was ap- 
proximately 2.4 billion. An absolute minimum estimate of 


classified as underdeveloped would be 1.4 billion. 
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ive|conditions which by Western standards are 
| Lq America not only do not enjoy the goods and 
al,| are inadequately supplied with such basic 


preithe ability to do anything about the situation 
paecause they cannot produce more and they 
et knowledge and the tools, and because the 
is Iworable. 


er-ehnical assistance can enhance the exchange 


Health conditions. In the U.S.A. in 1947 the average 
life expectancy at birth for white males was 65.2 years 
and for white females 70.6 years. In India in 1939, the 
figures were only 26.9 and 26.6 years respectively. 

Mechanization and power. One of the characteristics of 
advanced countries is that man has machines and power 
to relieve him of human toil and to increase output. 
Economically underdeveloped countries usually rely on 
muscular energy, work animals, and the wind. In 1951, 
there were 6.130.000 tractors on the world’s farms. Of these 
68° were in North America, 15.8% in Europe, and 
9.2% in the Soviet Union, leaving only 7% for the rest of 
the world. The hundreds of millions of persons in the Far 
East had only 23,000 tractors or less than 12% of the 
world’s total. 


Why the problem is acute today 

Have not most of the people in the world always lived in 
depressed conditions? Why so much attention today to a 
problem that is as old as history? The answer to these 
questions is in part economic, in part political, and in 
part moral. 

Economic significance of the problem. The 19th Cen- 
tury world trading system had certain well-defined 
characteristics. One was the industrial, financial, and com- 
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mercial preeminence ‘of Britain. Another was the pattern 
of relatively free multilateral trade. A third was the flow of 
private investment funds from advanced to underdeveloped 
areas which helped bring about an expansion of produc- 
tion and markets. A fourth was the existence of a smoothly- 
functioning international monetary system in the form of 
the gold standard. Finally, the years before 1914 were 
years of peace and stability. 

In that orderly world the underdeveloped areas played 
an important role. They were for the most part producers 
of raw materials, minerals and foodstuffs, which were 
shipped to the industrial countries. The advanced coun- 
tries developed the resources of the underdeveloped areas 
by investing capital in such basic undertakings as mines, 
railroads and docks, and also shipped such manufactured 
goods as the inhabitants could afford to buy. Political in- 
stability and nationalism were not serious problems in 
underdeveloped areas. Then the world was living under a 
“Pax Britannica.” The British Navy, the U.S. Marines, 
and other persuasive representatives of the great powers 
saw that commercial and property rights were respected. 

Britain is no longer economically supreme. Not only 
have other industrial giants arisen—the U.S., Japan, Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union—but industrialization is spread- 


Continued on next page 
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ing to many of the formerly underdeveloped areas. They 
are no longer willing to be suppliers of primary products 
to advanced countries; they want their own industries. 


Another great change since World War I has been the 
disappearance of confidence. Underdeveloped areas today 
need the capital which can come only from the advanced 
countries, but the environment in which such investment 
would have to be made tends to discourage making it. 


Political significance. Many countries have for the first 
time achieved full independence or are in the process of 
achieving it. Nationalism in underdeveloped areas is one 
of the overriding facts of international life today. New 
countries have appeared: India, Pakistan, Burma, In- 
donesia, the Philippines. In older areas, such as China, 
the countries of the Arab world, and parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, independence of action and freedom from foreign in- 
fluences are being asserted. Many of these countries are 
influential in world affairs; moreover they are suspicious 
of “capitalism” and of the advanced countries because they 
have memories of their former colonial status and often 
of exploitation. 

Moral Significance. Lord Beveridge once said that to 
have a social conscience meant that one was unwilling to 
make a separate peace with the giant social evils of 
ignorance, disease. unemployment and squalor by escap- 
ing into personal prosperity oneself and leaving one’s fel- 
lowmen in their clutches. Civilized man today can give 
only an affirmative answer to the Biblical question: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” 


The program of the United Nations 

The UN is in the fourth year of its Expanded Technical, 
Assistance Program which began in July 1950. The 
purpose of the program is to provide technical assistance 
that will contribute toward the raising of the standard of 
living of the peoples of the economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world, while protecting their political and 
economic independence. 


The geographical and functional scope of UNETAP is 
so vast that volumes could be (and have been) filled with 
the details of its projects. In 1952 technical assistance of 
various kinds was being given to 97 countries and terri- 
tories. The number of technical experts employed was 1626 
and the total of financial obligations incurred was $22.- 
968,129. 

Two examples of the types of programs are: A yaws 
campaign in Thailand sent out mass-treatment teams and 
public health nurses who examined over 11% million per- 
sons and treated over half a million. In response to the 
Iranian government’s request. FAO experts went to Iran 
to improve cotton production:and the ILO undertook to 
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train foremen for the textile industry. The UN itself sent a 
number of experts to give technical advice on such matters 
as the proper use and maintenance of textile machinery, 
accounting methods in the industry, etc. 


The program of the United States 

President Truman’s inaugural address in January 1949 
dramatized technical assistance in the United States. Con- 
gress provided the legislative basis for “Point Four” when 
it passed the Act for International Development which was 
signed by Mr. Truman June 5, 1950. The program has 
been continued by subsequent legislation and is now in its 
fourth year. Congress appropriated $34.5 million for 
technical assistance in 1951, $159.3 million for 1952, and 
$155.6 million for 1953. Appropriations for the fiscal year 
1954 for a program covering 38 underdeveloped countries 
amounted to $119 million. These sums were to cover the 
U.S. contributions to UNETAP and the work of the organi- 
zation of American states as well as the direct technical 
assistance programs of the United States Government. 


Organization of the program. The administrative agency 
of “Point Four” was at first the Technical Cooperation 
Administration established within the State Department. 
Later, the technical assistance program was transfered from 
the State Department to the Mutual Security Agency. In 
August 1953, it was amalgamated with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration which operates the vast military- 
economic assistance program of the United States in foreign 
countries. 

FAO Director Harold Stassen has outlined a plan for 
turning over to the land-grant colleges an increasing share 
of the U.S.A. program of technical assistance. The FAO 
plans to enter into contracts with land-grant colleges, relat- 
ing each to a specific underdeveloped country and to a 
specific educational institution in that country. Usually 
these projects will involve U.S. experts and teachers going 
abroad and foreign trainees coming to the U.S. in such 
fields as agriculture, engineering, and business services. 

Some achievements. The achievements of the U.S. 
technical assistance program are not subject to exact 
measurement as most of the projects are long-range. There 
are many intangibles in the situation such as the promotion 
of democratic ideas and the cementing of ties of friendship 
between these nations and the U.S. One evidence of 
progress is the growing percentage of the cost of the pro- 
gram carried by recipient countries. In many cases, the 
underdeveloped nation itself is providing more money for 
its program than is the United States. 


By Associate Professor JAMES D, CALDERWOOD, Ohio 
State University, and Professor LAURENCE DE RYCKE, 
Occidental College. From a background paper prepared for 
the Conference Group of United States National Organiza- 
tions on the United Nations; used by permission of the 


Conference group. 
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immigration policies 
and 
character 


The President's Commission appointed to study immigra- 
tion policies agreed that the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act “flouts fundamental American tra- 
ditions, displays a lack of faith in America’s future, dam- 
ages America’s prestige and position among nations and 
ignores the lessons of the American way of life.” It recom- 


mended that the present immigration law be rewritten. 


On Christmas Eve, 1952, headlines announced that 269 
French sailors were detained aboard the $.S. Liberte in 
New York harbor. They had refused to answer questions 
required by the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act which had become effective that day. The 
plight of the 269 sailors called public attention to Ameri- 
ca’s attitude toward immigration and sharpened arguments 
for and against the law. The halls of Congress resounded 
with the fray, but little constructive action resulted. 

The Commission on Immigration and Nationality (ap- 
pointed by President Truman in September 1952), pre- 
sented an able report in January 1953. Entitled Whom We 
Shall Welcome, the report contained positive suggestions 
for a new American immigration policy. Duly filed with 
the 83rd Congress, this report still rests in Committee. 
Hopes are dimming that Congress will heed President 
Eisenhower's campaign statement: “A better law must be 
written that will strike an intelligent, unbigoted balance 
between the immigration welfare of America and the pray- 
erful hopes of the unhappy and oppressed.” 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act 
is primarily a codification of all prior immigration and 
naturalization laws. It introduces a few good features. For 
example it opens the gates of citizenship to all races and 
gives them equal privileges. However, it continues dis- 
criminatory immigration practices by retaining the old 
formulas of quotas based on “national origins.” 


Biased immigration policies are not new 
Since 1924 our immigration laws have been tainted by 
the spurious and scientifically discredited doctrine of racial 
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and ethnic superiority. This policy was foreshadowed in 
1896 when the restrictionists proposed a literacy test to 
limit immigration. A senator from Massachusetts, speaking 
before Congress, advocated the test because it “will bear 
most heavily upon Italians, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Greeks and Asiatics, and lightly or not at all upon English 
speaking immigrants or Germans, Scandinavians or 
French.” This is Nordic superiority in its most outspoken 
phase. 

The distant past records legislative sentiments expressing 
fear of immigrants and dislike of certain ethnic groups. 
The groups vary in their ethnic composition, but the dis- 
like burns with a constant flame. In 1654 the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay declared that “some questions 
were stirring in ye Court as to the best means to stop so 
many Irish in the country.” Complaining about newcomers 
is an old American custom. It began with the second 
boatload. (Perhaps the Indians objected when the first 
landing was made.) Unfortunately, the custom of com- 
plaint is not confined to descendants of pioneers. Many of 
those hostile to immigration today, are, like the author of 
the McCarran Act, children of immigrants. 

Fear of the stranger—called by the Greeks Xenophobia 
—waxes strong after wars or in times of depression. The 
quota laws were enacted during the time of reaction follow- 
ing World War I. Before the National Origins formula was 
enacted into our law, there was extensive talk of Nordic 
supremacy, the passing of the White Race, the rising tide 
of color and all the pernicious nonsense that reached its 
height in the Nazi doctrines of Hitler. 

The theories of superior and inferior races have been 
thoroughly exploded scientifically since the 1920’s. Science 
now agrees that the races of mankind are what the Bible 
says they are: brothers. All the peoples of the earth are of 
a single family and have a common origin. For twenty- 
three years, however, Americans have given bland accep- 
tance to a theory of Nordic superiority. 


Continued in next page 
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continued 


Perpetuation of the doctrine of Nordic supremacy indi- 
cates unthinking acceptance of the theory that northern 
Europeans are more easily assimilated than South Euro- 
peans. This we know to be untrue. The contributions of 
millions of immigrants to our national life has been 


enormous. 


Some restriction is necessary 

The United States, as a sovereign nation, has the right 
to regulate immigration, or to bar immigration entirely. 
However, since America has now taken a place of leader- 
ship in the councils of the world, decisions on immigration 
must be taken in the light of the primary problem: peace. 
In weighing the McCarran Act, therefore. the considera- 
tion of working for peace should be given thought. 

No sensible American considers for a moment returning 
to the old system of unlimited immigration when 5,000 
persons a day flowed through Ellis Island. That day is gone 
forever. Even if we desired unrestricted immigration, it 
would be a physical impossibility. Shipping facilities are 
limited. The cost of an ocean voyage in 1954 is a different 
matter than in the days of the early Atlantic migrations. 

Obviously, there must be some fair technique of restric- 
tion. It should, however, be designed to promote peace 
and understanding among nations. Can we devise an immi- 
gration system that expresses good will rather than fear 
of the stranger? 
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While unlimited immigration is impossible, there is 
nothing sacred in the number 150,000, the quota limitation 
established by the Act. This was recognized in the passage 
of the Refugee Relief Act in August, 1953. It will permit 
214,000 persons, in addition to the quota, to enter the 
United States within three years. Those benefited will be 
escapees, expellees and refugees, and some citizens of over- 
populated countries fortunate enough to have _ brothers. 
sisters. or children residing in the United States. This 
law is named and intended as relief for refugees: it is in 
no way a substitute for revision of the McCarran Act. Yet 
rumor persists that nothing will be done to change the 
McCarran Act because a tacit agreement to that effect was 
necessary to secure passage of the Relief Act. 


Needed changes in immigration law 

During the movement of Displaced Persons we _ per- 
mitted the entrance of 300,000 persons above the quotas. 
limitation by nationality was continued by the fiction of 
borrowing from the quotas. This resulted in mortgages on 
some quotas for more than fifty years. Any new immigra- 
tion law should cancel this mortgage, using the number of 
pooled quotas not used since 1924. Otherwise, the privilege 
granted the Displaced Persons of advance borrowing on 
their respective quotas is a cruel joke on their particular 
national groups. 

There are, of course, many other portions of the law 
that warrant study. We have touched on only one definite 
flaw—the continuance of Nordic philosophy. Other parts 
of the law affect seriously the lives of immigrants long 
resident here. Careful study of these parts of the law is 
indicated. 

On August 3, 1953, Senator Lehman filed an omnibus 
immigration and nationality bill with the backing of eight 
Senators and twenty-four members of the House. It was 
drafted by a team of immigration experts who worked on 
it for eight months. It includes the suggestions of President 
Truman’s Commission on Immigration: abolishes the Na- 
tional Origins Formula; provides for a new Unified Quota 
System placing all immigration, including that from the 
Western Hemisphere, within the framework of a liberalized 
quota system. It also codifies, as does the McCarran Act. 
the entire Immigration and Nationality Law. Proponents 
claim that it remolds “American Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Policy into its traditional directions of justice. 
equity and welcome.” 

President Eisenhower did not mention revision or dis- 
cussion of the McCarran Law in his State of the Union 
Message. Informed Americans cannot stand idly by while 
a new Congress comes and goes. The alternatives presented 
in Senator Lehman’s bill need careful consideration and 


thoughtful backing. 
ALICE WINIFRED O'CONNOR is Supervisor of Social 


Service in the Division of Immigration of the Department of 
Education of Massachusetts. Part of this article first ap- 
peared in her pamphlet, “What Do You Know About the 
McCarran Act?” 
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Be What is the proper 
way to deal 
with acts of subversion? 


Be” How can Congress 
maintain its investigative 
powers, yet protcet the rights of 
individuals called 

before its committees? 


The Committee 

on Effective Citizenship 

of the National Student YMCA 
and YWCA 

asked three legislators to 
answer these questions. 

Their answers are given here. 


Protection of individual rights 


in Congressional investigations 


By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
Democrat from Minnesota 


—n recent months many citizens have expressed concern 
with the manner in which certain investigatory commit- 
tees have exercised their power. There have been abuses. 
These abuses can be and should be eliminated, and _ this 
should be done without weakening the legitimate and 
rightful power of Congress to investigate. Therefore | am 
supporting a series of proposals for fair procedure in 
Congressional hearings, a code which would help us avoid 
ruining the lives of innocent people. 

First of all, the Congress should set its own house in 
order by avoiding duplication and confusion within its 
own committee structure. Every effort should be made to 
demonstrate a Congressional desire for the facts rather 
than for newspaper headlines. The leadership of the Senate 
and House can delineate committee jurisdiction, and on 
specific occasions provide single joint committees. The 
proposals | support for a code of fair procedure include 
the following rules: 


1. Any American citizen whose reputation. character 
or integrity is attacked on the floor of Congress should be 
given the right to submit a statement in his defense which 
would be printed in the Congressional Record. Remarks of 
members of Congress on the floor of the Congress are. of 
course, protected by Congressional immunity, and they 
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should be. But when abuses occur there should be ade- 
quate protection for injured citizens. 

2. Persons adversely affected by evidence or testimony 
presented before a Congressional committee should also 
have their rights protected. Wherever possible, when the 
committee knows in advance that such evidence or testi- 
mony will be presented, these persons should be informed 
so that they can be present or can otherwise defend 
themselves simultaneously with the criticism. Persons ad- 
versely affected should have the right to be represented by 
counsel. They should have the right to testify and to in- 
troduce evidence to defend themselves: and to cross-ex- 
amine the individual who criticizes them. 

3. A witness asked to testify before a Congressional 
committee should have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel. This counsel should have the right to advise the 
witness of his rights, to make objections to questions and 
procedures, to make brief statements in support of those 
objections or procedures, and to submit legal memoranda 
in support of his objections which would become a part of 
the record of the committee proceedings. 

4. A witness who is called by a committee to testify 
should be advised, before he testifies, of the scope of the 
hearing and of the general area of information about 
which he will be expected to answer questions. 

9. Every witness before a Congressional committee 


Continued on next page 
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congressional investigations 


continued 


should have the right to make complete answers to the 
questions asked of him. He should have the right to make 
a concise explanation of his answers. He should also have 
the right to summarize his testimony, either in person or 
in a statement. 

6. A witness who has testified before a Congressional 
committee should have the right to obtain a transcript of 
the hearings at which he testified. Where the hearing was 
in executive session he should have the right to examine 
the transcript within the ofhices of the committee. 


By Senator Mike Monroney 
Democrat from Oklahoma 


I have proposed a change in the Senate rules in the 
form of S. Res. 146, which could result in fairer and more 
impartial Congressional investigations. My _ resolution 
would require all committee chairmen to inform the 
Senate of the general nature of the investigations they pro- 
pose to make. Whenever a controversy arises as to the 
jurisdiction, initiation, or continuation of any investiga- 
tion, the Senate may, by majority vote, prevent, discon- 
tinue. or alter the jurisdiction of such investigation. For 
instance, had my proposed rules change been in effect early 
in 1953, the Senate would have been aware that both the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee of the Government Operations 
Committee planned an investigation of our overseas infor- 
mation service. With this knowledge the Senate could 
have decided by majority vote which committee should 
have jurisdiction, and thus prevented not only the over- 
lapping investigations, but also prevented the serious 
damage that was done to our information service and our 
prestige abroad by Senator McCarthy’s fiasco. which un- 
fortunately has greatly overshadowed the thoughtful. care- 
ful work of Senator Hickenlooper’s subcommittee. 

Another method of preventing injurious Congressional 
investigations would be to strengthen the hand of the Ex- 
ecutive Department in its activities against subversion, for 
the Executive Department is primarily responsible for this 
work. I believe it is vital that we have a division of the 
Justice Department whose sole function shall be in the 
field of subversive activities. | have introduced a bill for 
this purpose, 5 2600, which provides for an additional As- 
sistant Attorney General to conduct all Justice Department 
activities in the handling of treason and subversive cases. 
Such a centralized division could build up a thoroughly 
trained staff for the sole purpose of securing all the legal 
evidence necessary for the indictment. prosecution and 
conviction of those disloyal to the interests of our country. 

Once such an anti-subversion division in the Justice De- 
partment became firmly established and gained the con- 
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fidence of the people, sensational Congressional investiga- 
tions would be minimized and the work of exposing. 
prosecuting and convicting subversives could go forward 
quietly and effectively, and the fear of internal subversion 
would be placed in proper perspective. 


By Representative Jacob K. Javits 
Republican and Liberal, New York 


it is essential that the House of Representatives and the 
Senate respectively adopt rules of procedure which will 
enable Congressional investigating committees to deal fairly 
with the reputations of individuals. 

The power of Congress to investigate is vital to the 
country. The proposed rules of procedure will enhance, not 
hamper, the effectiveness of legitimate investigation. The 
public, which has learned to accept the reports of judicial 
trials without a final judgment until they are concluded. 
will be similarly aided in coming to a judgment on the re- 
sults of Congressional investigations. This does not mean 
that such investigations should be made into judicial pro- 
ceedings but it does call for the adoption of rules of pro- 
cedure to protect the individual. 

It has been seriously charged that Congressional in- 
vestigations have occasionally interfered with the foreign 
policy of the United States and with the effectiveness of 
employees in the Federal establishment: also that in deal- 
ing with religion and higher education profound questions 
of over-all national policy were involved in initiating in- 
vestigations. These may all be proper areas for Congres- 
sional investigation but certainly they exceed the authority 
which is generally vested in the individual investigating 
committee. Accordingly, the respective rules committees of 
each house of the Congress which essentially represent 
administration leadership. should be given oversight of all 
investigating committees. They should also deal with 
situations in which investigating committees compete with 
each other. Ultimately investigations will best be handled 
by a joint Congressional investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives and Senate. 

The fundamental basis of Congressional investigations 
should be to exercise legislative oversight over the execu- 
tive departments with which such investigations are con- 
cerned: to gather material for new legislation and to de- 
termine how existing legislation is being enforced and 1s 
working out in practice. The primary responsibility to root 
cut subversives and communists in government and _ to 
prosecute subversives and traitors is within the Executive 
Department, as stated by President Eisenhower. Public dis- 
closure of communists and subversives by Congressional 
committees is entirely appropriate consistent with these 
principles. but should be understood in harmony with basic 
civil liberties. so that a mere charge shall not bring sanc- 
tions and punishments until substantiating proof backs up 
the allegation and until the person charged has been given 
opportunity to defend himself. 
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In 1949 The National Council of Churches began a three- 
vear study of Christian ethics and economic life; the re- 
sults are being published by Harper and Brothers in six 
:olumes of which three are now ready and are revigwed on 
this page by theological students, Titles in the | 
are still to be published are: “American Altitudes on 
Fconomic Problems”; “American Income and its Use”; 
and “Christian Values and Economic Life.” A readable 
condensation of the whole study, entitled “Ethics in a busi- 
ness Society,’ ts available from Mentor at 35 cents. 


GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE. Vol. I. 


A. Dudley Ward, Editor. Harper & 
Brothers, $4. 


The authors of these fifteen essays 
are well-known economists, political 
scientists and authorities in law, psy- 
chology, anthropology, biology, phil- 
osophy and Christian theology. Each 
brings his special perspective to bear 
on the general topic, goals of economic 
life. The essays fall roughly into three 
eroupings, which seek: (1) to ex- 
amine our economic system to see 
which values it promotes and which it 
neglects: (2) to place values in the 
wider contexts offered by anthropology, 
biology and other disciplines: and (3) 
to throw a distinctively Christian light 
on the subject of values. especially 
economic values. 

The result is excellent. For the stu- 
dent unfamiliar with the process of 
ethical evaluation in an area such as 
economics, this book provides a valu- 
able introduction. For the rare stu- 
dent who is familiar with attempts at 
evaluation by men of differing dis- 
ciplines, it will do much to clarify the 
issues and concept. 

This book highlights the difficulties 
incurred in any attempt to bring about 
better between — the 
separate and segregated academic dis- 
ciplines. The authors met together 
several times for extended discussion: 
yet the finished product still presents 
the reader with unreconciled points of 
view stemming from different basic 
presuppositions about the nature of 
man and the universe. Intense study 
and discussion by a small intimate 
group, over a long period of time, is 
needed if we are to lift the academic 
“iron curtains” that separate the dis- 
ciplines.—David A. Gibbons, Divinity 
School, Yale University. 
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the ethics and economics of society 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL REVOLU- 
TION. Vol. Il. 


Kenneth E. Boulding. Harper & 
Brothers, $3.50. 


Within the past seventy-five years, 
according to Kenneth Boulding, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of Michigan, a silent revolution has 
crept over American life—the transi- 
tion from a culture centered in the 
family and other small groups to one 
dominated by mass organizations. The 
advent of modern skills of communica- 
tion and executive technique, the age 
of the telephone, has made possible the 
mushrooming of big business, of labor 
unions, farm organizations, profes- 
sional and special-interest groups, and 
of the national government. 


This book is a study of the long- 


term affects of this development upon 
economic life as well as its implica- 
tions for morality. Two 
problems in particular engage the at- 
tention of the author: the inevitable 
conflict between the “general interest” 
and the interest of special groups, and 
the deleterious effects of “coercion.” 
whether economic or political. In the 
discussion Professor Boulding proves 
himself to be an astute social psy- 
chologist as well as economist. 


economic 


The author's theological presupposi- 
tions are most clearly revealed in his 
reply to a commentary by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. If his understanding of the 
nature of man and of the problem of 
power appears less than adequate, this 
fact hardly diminishes the value of 
Professor Boulding’s book. as a chal- 
lenge to the churches to take seriously 
the unique character of contemporary 


mass society. His polemic against the 


“mythology” of the farm and labor 
movements will disturb representatives 
of those groups, as his advocacy of a 


“governed” (not “planned”) economy 
will disturb partisans of both socialism 
and laissez faire. Boulding’s lucid, 
lively style serves to heighten the im- 
pact of what he is saying in this im- 
portant volume.—Franklin Sherman, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
BUSINESS MAN. Vol. Ill. 


Howard R. Bowen. Harper & Broth- 
ers, $3.50. 


In this third study on The Ethics 
and Economics of Society Howard 
Bowen, Professor of Economics at Wil- 
liams College, examines the “concept 
of social responsibility” as a means 
by which businessmen may voluntarily 
make decisions and follow lines of con- 
duct which are desirable in terms of 
the objectives and values of our society. 
Many businessmen have expressed the 
idea that voluntary assumption of 
social responsibilities is a better means 
of attacking our economic problems 
than a vast tangle of governmental 
controls. The author develops the 
meaning and practicality of this doc- 
trine of social responsibility. Among 
the problems he considers are: “What 
responsibilities to society may business- 
men reasonably be expected to as- 
sume?” and “What tangible benefits 
might result if the concern of many 
businessmen about the social implica- 
tions of their work were spread widely 
throughout the business structure?” 

Certainly a greater consciousness of 
social responsibility is apparent in 
many of our larger companies, and 
should be extended not only to more 
businessmen but to all areas of the 
y. However, as Dr. Bowen 
carefully points out, the doctrine of 
social responsibility is no panacea. 
One of his important conclusions is 


economy. 
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continued 


that the acceptance of social responsi- 
bility by businessmen is based on what 
the public has expected of business. 
Thus a doctrine of the social responsi- 
bilities of businessmen is also one of 
the social responsibilities of the rest 
of society. Those who have confidence 
in the ability of American businessmen 
will find in this book a sympathetic 
vet critical discussion of the major 
task of business today: its responsibility 
to the social as well as material de- 
mands of society.Richard L. Bing- 
ham, Union Theological Seminary, 


New York. 


JUSTICE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Emil Brunner. Harper & Brothers. 
1945. 504 pages, $3.00. 


Swiss theologian Emil Brunner (now 
teaching in the Japanese Christian 
University in Tokyo) does not like the 
welfare state. “The state. which should 
be only the bark on the life of the 
community, has become the tree itself 
(page 140) the welfare work of 
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the state has already assumed 
monstrous proportions (page 206) 

the state has (the right) to intervene 
where individuals, free social groups. 
the churches. the municipalities. can- 
not perform their tasks. Any justice 
created by the state is a makeshift, a 
substitute for the justice which human 
society should create for itself { page 
205). Whether the state takes 
the form of a dictatorship. or plays the 
farce of democracy. it is all the same 
(page 140). 

These strong words against the 
modern state come from  Brunner’s 
Justice and the Social Order. The book 
has two parts. In Part I he deals 
thoughtfully with the idea of justice, its 
origins in classical philosophy and the 
Christian faith, and the cause of its dis- 
integration in modern times. In Part II 
he applies his interpretation of justice 
to the family. economics. politics and 
international affairs. 

In his introduction to Part II the 
author apologizes for his attempt to 
apply his principles of justice to the 
social order. “It would be well if 
theology could hand over this part of 
the work to other sciences” (page 133). 
Nevertheless he feels compelled to 
throw “an emergency bridge” across 
the chasm separating Christian ethics 
and the social sciences. 

Brunner’s feeling of inadequacy in 
the field of social sciences is well taken. 
His bold and comprehensive applica- 
tion of ethics to concrete social prob- 
lems throws light on some issues but 
fails to come to grips with major 
points of decision in modern technical 
society. The unreality, irrelevance and 
error of much in Part II suggests that 
Brunner, like most theologians who 
presume to speak on concrete public 
issues, has talked too much with fellow 
theologians and not enough with 
economists, political scientists, politi- 
cians, business men and labor leaders. 

In attempting to chart a_ middle 
course between anarchic individualism 
and totalitarian collectivism Brunner 
comes out with an_ ideal society 
strangely similar to Switzerland where. 
among other things, women do_ not 
have the right to vote. He wants a 
voluntaristic, decentralized and feder- 
ated society based on small family- 
like groups, with an absolute minimum 
of state intervention. 

His fear of the modern state leads 


Brunner to say things difficult to 
justify by theology, social science ©: 
common sense. He makes no adequate 
distinction between the totalitarian and 
democratic state, the more aggressiyc 
and less aggressive state. the more 
responsible and less responsible. state. 
Sensitive Christian judgments must be 
based in part on precisely such dis- 
tinctions. He fails to recognize that in 
our present interdependent 
that the state is the only agency that 
can act effectively on many issues of 
justice and welfare. Only the state, for 
example. has the power to curb infla- 
tion and depression through fiscal 
and monetary policy as well as through 
direct controls. Likewise, the state must 
take major responsibility for national 
defense, internal security. conserva- 
lion. power development, con- 
struction, etc. In fact, only the state 
can guarantee conditions which _per- 
mit free economic enterprise.—Ernest 
W. Lefever Associate Executive Direc- 
tor, Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, National Council of 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE ECONOMIC 
CHALLENGE 
Robert M. Maclver. 
Knopf, 1952, 86 pages. 


“The central conflict of the twentieth 
century rages, and in the calculable 
future, if such there be. will continue 
to rage over a question of political 
economy, over the question of the 
proper role of government in_ the 
economic area. With this opening 
sentence Robert Maclver sets out to 
explore the relationships between eco- 
nomic and_ political power in_ the 
make up of a democratic society. 

What is it that makes a demo- 
cratic society possible? In this book 
the author shows why he thinks that 
one of the necessary ingredients of 
democracy is private economic power. 
By private economic power he does 
not mean laissez faire. The existence 
of private economic power means that 
“a substantial portion of the economic 
enterprise of a community is in private 
hands, subject only to the general 
oversight of government. . . . It means 
there is always an area in which men 
can make a living and carry on their 
business without becoming agents of 
the state.” —Richard L. Bingham, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Alfred A. 
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Vassar's 
Faculty 
Study group 


ONE AFTERNOON in the fall of 1951, Dr. 
Flizabeth Zorn of our Department of 
(German stopped by to discuss a proposal. 
She believed that some members of the 
Vassar faculty would enjoy getting to- 
gether to talk over the special responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of Christians in 
the academic community. An invitation 
was sent to those she thought would be 
interested. 

The eight people who came to the first 
meeting were impressed with the venture 
but seemed curious about what such a 
group could do. We decided to make a 
practical start by considering 
raised by Sir Walter Moberly in The 
Crisis in the University. 


Issues 


The group has grown not only in size, 
but in mutual understanding, in knowl- 
edge of the Christian faith and in real 
consciousness of purpose. At a_ recent 
meeting, held just two years after the 
initial gathering, about twenty people 
were present. The subject under discus- 
sion was a portion of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John. Most were armed with 
commentaries on the Gospel (either Mac- 
Gregor or Dodd). A few Greek New 
Testements were in evidence in addition 
to the Revised Standard Version. 

By what path did the group move from 
Moberly’s The Crisis in the University to 
the Gospel According to St. John? This 
evolution has been an interesting index 
of the deepening self-consciousness of its 
members. After the first meetings on 
Moberly, the group spent the rest of the 
year on three different subjects. One ses- 
sion was spent on Albert C. Outler’s 
Hazen pamphlet Colleges, Faculties, and 
Religion. This was followed by two meet- 
ings on the little book by C. H. Dodd. 
The Bible Today. Finally, as the largest 
project of the year, the group undertook 
a chapter-by-chapter study of J. S. 
Whale’s Christian Doctrine. The books 
by Whale and Dodd, based as they are 
on lectures addressed originally to uni- 
versity communities, were extremely help- 
ful because they deal with the fundamen- 
tals of the Bible and the Christian faith 
in relatively brief but incisive fashion. 

In the fall of the following year the 
group was greatly stimulated by personal 
conferences with two of the men whose 
writings we had studied. John S. Whale 
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and Albert C. Outler visted the campus 
as Sunday Chapel speakers. It was Dr. 
Whale who suggested that the group 
might find great value in the study of 
Paul's Letter to the Romans. He recom- 
mended as a special guide the commen- 
tary by C. H. Dodd. Acting promptly, the 
group ordered the commentary and the 
rest of the year was spent in a chapter- 
by-chapter and at many points a verse- 
by-verse study of this ‘classic. By the end 
of the vear the entire letter had been 
studied. 

How deep an impression this intensive 
study made on the members was not fully 
seen until the first meeting of this school 
year. In considering what our program 
for 1953-54 would be, | made what | 
thought a strong case for tackling some 


wof the lively issues now being raised 


ever the relation of Christianity to higher 
education. The group expressed polite 
appreciation for the opinion of their 
chaplain, invited him to interject these 
whenever he wished, and then 
voted overwhelmingly for further Bible 
study, this time choosing the Gospel of 
St. John as the focus. This was a sweet 
defeat for me! The three meetings we 
have had so far, including one memorable 
discussion of the great prologue, have 
heightened our expectations for another 
corporate adventure into’ knowledge, 
faith, and fellowship. Commentaries by 
MacGregor and Dodd are our guides for 
the study of John, and they are proving 
to be very stimulating, if at times de- 
manding. tutors. 


issues 


A wide variety of theological view- 
points-is represented by the individuals 
attending the sessions. During the first 
year there was a tendency to tread cau- 
tiously or to by-pass areas of suspected 
disagreement. When the discussion did 
venture’ into these more sensitive areas 
feelings were sometimes ruffled and mis- 
understandings did show up temporarily. 
In the past year a growing ease and free- 
dom in registering dissident opinions has 
been obvious. Moreover, there has been a 
slow, steady growth in the discovery of 
the meaning of Christian fellowship on, 
for some at least, a unique level. One 
member said, “All my life I have wanted 
to be a part of just such a group as this.” 

In our own small way we have un- 
expectedly stumbled upon a partial veri- 
fication of the mysterious interrelation 
between the Bible, community, and faith. 
The study of the supreme community- 
creating event continues to provide the 
occasion for the actual recreation of 
Christian community, and in quite un- 
expected places! 

William H. Kirkland 
Chaplain and lecturer in religion, 
Vassar College 


HOWARD THURMAN’S 


the Heart 


This rewarding group of medita- 
tions—-152 in all—reflects the 
blend of 


ituality and earthly realism which 


unique searching spir- 
has appealed to college students 


all over the country who have 
heard Dr. Thurman speak. Ideal 
for personal devotions, they aim 
at deepening the individual's 


awareness of the spiritual and 


ethical quality of life. 
$2.75 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


The STUDENT 
PRAYERBOOK 


Edited by a 
HADDAM HOUSE 
committee 
under the 


chairmanship of 


John 
Oliver 
Nelson 


“What a wonderful resource to put in the 
hands of a college or graduate student! Rec- 
ognizing the need of all students for guidance 
and development of their devotional life, this 
compendium of prayers is designed to cover 
every need, interest and concern of the student. 


—Robert E. Luccock, Pulpit Digest 


Only $2.00. Special quantity rates for 
Chapel, Retreat, Cabinet, Association 
use on request. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


1. Economic Transformation in 
America 

The committee preparing for the 
meeting should the editorial, 
major articles, and book reviews on 
Christian Faith and Economic Life. in 
this issue of The Intercollegian. 

Ask a professor or student of econ- 
omics to review Frederick Lewis Al- 
len’s The Big Change, America Trans- 
forms Itself, 1900-1950. 

Ask a student whose family lived 
near the college in 1900 to describe 
changes in living conditions of stu- 
dents of the past fifty years. Which 
of the changes described by Mr. Allen 
have their counterpart in the life of the 
college? Interview relatives and family 
friends: consult old college annuals. 
A man and woman student, who com- 
bine historical insight and a flair for 
acting, might dress in campus clothes 
circa 1900, and take the group on 
tour of the campus of that time. 

At the close, the chairman might 
summarize the changes and point to the 
next meeting for a discussion of why 
they took place. 


2. Dynamics of the American 
Economy 

This meeting should consider (1) the 
factors that enabled America to take 
such long strides toward the elimina- 
tion of poverty: and (2) outline areas 
in which changes need yet to be made. 

The form might be a symposium 
of five brief speeches, followed by a 
panel discussion. After a review of the 
preceding meeting the chairman will 
introduce these speakers: 

A physical scientist—on the natural 
resources of America: soil, timber. oil. 
coal, metals: easy transportation. 

A union representative—on the con- 
tribution of the labor movement. 

A manager—on the functions of both 
stockholders and management in the 
American economy. 

A political scientist—on the role of 
government in regulating economic 
life: wages, hours, pure food laws, 
safety laws. price control, public works. 
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Questions for discussion by the 
panel: What are the dynamics of 
the American economy? Do the terms 
“capualism” and “free enterprise” ac- 
curately describe our economic. sys- 
tem? What changes yet need to be 
made to secure full employment; ade- 
quate housing; equal opportunity for 
all citizens; and democratic control of 
industry. 

3. World Economic Interdependence 

Ask the CA members to read “World 
Economic Interdependence” this 
issue). The leaders of the meeting will 
want to read the full text of which this 
article is an excerpt: Technical Assist- 
ance for Underdeveloped Areas, by 
James D. Calderwood and Laurence De 
Rycke. prepared as a_ background 
paper for the Conference Group of 
Lnited States National Organizations 
on the United Nations: free from their 
Bureau of Information, 45 East 65 
Street. New York 21. N.Y. 


Show the documentary film World 


Without End, prepared by the United 
Nations in 1953, to present the work of 
a U.N. health team fighting yaws in 
Thailand and a U.N. technical assist- 
ance team improving economic condi- 
tions in Mexico. 16 m.m., with sound, 
44 minutes; obtainable for approxi- 
mately $7.50 a showing from various 
distributors or from Brandon Films, 
200 West 57 Street. New York, N. Y. 

After the showing. discuss policy 
questions concerning the technical as- 
sistance programs of the U.S.A. and 
the U.N., raised in the background 
paper mentioned above: How much 
control should the U.S.A. exercise over 
the aid it gives? Should the U.S.A, 
continue its own technical assistance 
program or should all aid be chan- 
nelled through the U.N.? How will 
a higher standard of living in under- 
developed countries affect living condt- 
tions in the U.S.A.? 


4. The Church and Economic Life 
Secure copies of the study pamphlet: 
“Social Problems—The Responsible 
Society in a World Perspective” for 
5c each from The World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Join Christians every- 
where in studying this preparatory 
pamphlet for the Second Assembly of 
The World Council of Churches at 
Fern Babcock 


Evanston. 


“With me, Mabel, you would always enjoy the comforts of security. | have 
an ample base salary with a cost-of-living escalator arrangement, group life 
insurance, and full Blue Cross coverage, and my ultimate future is assured 
by a substantial retirement annuity and, of course, Social Security.” 


Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1951 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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1. AS WE FORGIVE. 
Methodist Publishing House. 50 minutes. $14.00. 


810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE stoRY: Two near-delinquent young adult boys are 
rehabilitated by the team efforts of a juvenile officer, his 
wife. an employer, a clergyman. The sympathy, under- 
standing and supporting love of all four within the context 
of the Christian church and community are basic to the 
situation. 


EVALUATION: Demonstrates the resources of Christian love, 
when combined with a modest amount of skill, for healing 
broken people. The dynamics of healthy interpersonal rela- 
tionships are laid bare. Explores the kind of responsibility 
the community carries for its own members. The film is a 
starting point for discussion on the nature of ‘God, his for- 
giveness, and the necessity for this dimension in human 
relations. 


2. BEYOND OUR OWN 


Religious Film Association. 40 minutes. $10.00. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


THE sTORY: Concerns two football brothers, one a doctor 
the other a lawyer. The doctor leaves his plush. American 
practice to go to China as a medical missionary. The other 
brother becomes a prideful ambitious lawyer. When the 
lawyer's little son is accidentally killed, his world falls 
apart. He visits his brother in China and there comes to 
grips with reality again. 


EVALUATION: This film has program value for students 
whose vocational choice is within the professions. Another 
program lead is around the idea of what gives life meaning. 
It has educational implications as to what kinds of experi- 
ences bring about most radical growth. It is good on the 
vocational problem of competition and specialization. The 
problem of motivation is central to the film although the 
answer of self-giving service which the missionary brother 


illustrates is a simpler answer than most of us can give. The 


resources of the Christian faith are well stated and not 
overdrawn or piously presented. 


APRIL, 1954 


3. MORE FOR PEACE 
Methodist Publishing House. 45 minutes. $10.00. 


THE STORY: Concerns a returned Korean veteran who has 
to build life over again. In his struggle to find a center of 
meaning for himself and his family he is automatically in- 
volved in many problems: job selection and satisfaction. 
citizenship responsibility, interracial attitudes, role of the 
church, voter's rights, inflation and budget problems, fam- 
ily relations, international relations, peace in our time, 
death. Underlying these specifics is a pervading anxiety 
which suggests the problem of meaninglessness—he has no 
real and abiding purpose in life. The problem is resolved 
when he finds real identification with the Christian Church 
and gains a new outlook on life as a result of the basic 
change in his inner self. , 


EVALUATION: All of the above suggestions of problems are 
fertile for program discussions. The story breaks open in a 
fresh way the core of a situation which most of us know 
and understand. The struggle is personal; the socio- 
economic and cultural dimensions of the situation are very 
clear. This is a real world. The film is one of the best deal- 
ing with the religious situation of individuals today. The 
answers this man finds are sound. To have his whole situ- 
ation dealt with within the context of the Christian church 
in a courageous way is very good. 


4. THE DIFFERENCE. 
Methodist Publishing House. 45 minutes. $12.00. 


THE sTORY: Concerns a college student who cannot accept 
the opportunity offered by the church-related college in 
which he finds himself a student. He has come with a point 
of view held by his successful businessman uncle, who tells 
him to “keep religion out of business.” This point of view 
causes him no end of diffceulty—in relationships, academic 
work, personal discipline, vocational dilemma. He does face 
up to his situation after his own failure. Through an experi- 
ence with an Indian student and a pre-theological student, 
he resolves his struggle with himself and God. In the final 
scene he is able to stand firm, defying his uncle’s philoso- 
phy. 


EVALUATION: This is a film about ways a church-related 
college can help its students become concerned and intelli- 
gent Christians. The secondary theme concerns the prob- 
lem of ethics in the business world. Interpersonal relation- 
ships are well stated for discussion and program use. 


Analysis by Mrs. Maxine Thornton 
Staff Member, Leadership Services, YWCA of the U.S.A. 
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